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CHAPTEE   V.

THE    RENAISSANCE.

THE landing of Columbus at St Salvador in 1492, and
the expulsion in the same year of the "Moors from Gren-
ada, with the invasion of Italy (1494) by Charles VIII.
of France, arid the establishment of our Tudor dynasty
(1495) on the field of Bos worth, mark the close of the
middle age. The Renaissance,1 which followed close
on those events, as a, pro test of the mind against cen-
turies of vassalage, struck a blow at the shackles of
superstition, which no Jesuit or Puritan reaction availed
to fend; but the leaders of the movement (unless we
include among them Da Vinci) contributed little to the
progress <$f physical science, while the menace of the
Reformation1 made the Church even less tolerant, at the
close than at the beginning of the era, to new phases of
thought. The change is nowhere more marked than in
the earlier and later reception given to the Copernican
system.

NICOLAS COPERNICUS (1473-1543) himself is remark-
able for the caution with which he first put forth his

1 As regards the relation to each other of thuso movements, rifle vol.
i. pp. 9-14.